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ballade, and the like. Poems: See Collected
Poems (i vol., 1897). Prose works: Sand-
book of English Literature and biographies of
Fielding; Goldsmith; Walpole; Hogarth and
others; A Paladin of Philanthropy. Bibliog-
raphy by F. E. Murray (1900).

Dock, a name applied to several varieties
of large perennial herbaceous plants of the
genus Rumex, which includes also the sor-
rels.

Docket, an abstract or record of a trial or
other judicial proceeding; also the book con-
taining such records.

Docks and Dry Docks. A dock is a basin
of water in an artificial enclosure, usually

enough to require such a provision.  In Eu-
ropean  practice such docks are called 4wet
docks* to distinguish them from 'dry docks.'
The genera! practice is to make the line of
j entrance to a dock at right angles to the
' current outside. The wet docks at Liverpool
are on the largest scale of any in the world.
A dry dock is a structure into which a ship
j may be floated and then laid dry for repair
or inspection. Dry docks are of two types,
(i) graving docks, which are excavations in
the shore enclosed by walls and floored and
provided with a gate or a floating caisson
which closes the dock and permits its empty-
ing by pumping, and (2) floating docks, which

Commonwealth Dry Dock, Boston, Mass.

excavated from the shore and confined by
walls, into which ships may be floated for
the purposes of loading, discharge, or repair.
The term is often used, however, to mean the
pier or quay adjacent to or surrounding the
dock proper, and may be applied to the
combined dock and pier. In the United States
this inclusive meaning is generally accepted;
in Europe, on the other hand, the term 'dock'
usually refers strictly to the basin of water;
it is customary there in harbor practice to
have an entrance to one or more piers or
quays so as to maintain a constant level in
the berthing area and thus avoid the disad-
vantages of a changing tide. Tide variations
in the United States are, as a rule, not great

are floating structures of wood, steel, or re-
inforced concrete, provided with watertight
compartments which permit of their sub-
mergence. The ship enters the structure when
the latter is submerged, and is raised above
water by pumping out the compartments.
By far the most serious matter in the
location and the design of graving docks is
the foundation. The size of graving docks has
increased with the enlargement of the ocean
liner, until now there are a number known
roughly as ciooo~ft. docks/ which are capable
of handling any vessel now afloat. Such docks
have been built at Liverpool, Boston, Phila-
delphia, Quebec, Balboa, Charleston, San
Francisco, Pearl Harbor (Hawaii), Victoria